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little over nine hours, whereas with an adverse wind it
could take as much as sixteen hours. Although an
aeroplane may cruise at a steady speed of 65 miles an
hour through the air, its speed over the ground is directly
affected by the strength of the wind. For instance,
an adverse wind of 15 miles an hour would bring the
speed over the ground down to 50 miles an hour, while
a wind astern of the same strength would raise the
ground speed to 80 miles an hour. In the former
case the aeroplane would take two hours to fly a hundred
miles, whereas in the latter case it would only take
one hour and fifteen minutes. The importance of a
correct allowance for wind on the Mail Route was
great; for on this factor depended the amount of petrol
necessary to reach any point. When it is realized
that the wind was apt to vary considerably in different
parts of the route, it will be appreciated that the pilot
had to be careful in his calculations to allow for an
adequate margin of petrol in case the wind turned
badly against him. It is also obvious that an aeroplane
with a higher cruising speed, say 100 to no miles
an hour, is not nearly so much affected by adverse winds,
and this is one of the chief reasons why a high cruising
speed is such an advantage.

Going westward the Mail aircraft used to leave
Hinaidi on Thursday afternoons, fly to Ramadi and fill
right up with petrol. It was not possible in the normal
course of events to fly right through from Hinaidi to
Ziza without refuelling. If the aircraft had left Hinaidi
at dawn and had then stopped at Ramadi to fill up with
petrol, in summer time the air would have warmed up
and it would have been difficult to take off. Ramadi
is only 170 feet above sea level, but the landing ground